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JOHN BULL. 


There is no species of humour in which the 
English more excel, than that which consists 
in caricaturing and giving ludicrous appella- 
tions. In this way they have whimsically 
designated, not merely individuals, but nations ; 
and in their fondness for pushing a joke, they 
have not spared even themselves. One would 
think, that in personifying itself, a nation 
would be apt to picture something grand, heroic, 
and imposing; but it is characteristic of the 
peculiar humour of the English, and of their 
love for what is blunt, comic, and familiar, 
that they have embodied their national oddi- 
ties in the figure of a sturdy, ¢corpulent old 


d| personage, with a three-cornered hat, red waist- 
yod | | coat, leather breeches, and stout oaken cudgel. 
nod | Thus they have taken a singular delight in 


exhibiting their most private foibles m a laugha- 
ble point of view; and have been so successful 
in their delineations, that there is scarcely a 
being in actual existence more absolutely pre- 
sent to the public mind, than that eccentric 
individual, John Bull. 

Perhaps the continual contemplation of the 
tharacter thus drawn of them, has contributed 
to fix it upon the nation; and thus to give 
rality to what at first may have been painted 
ita great measure from the imagination. Men 
Jae apt to acquire peculiarities that are con- 
timally ascribed to them. The common orders 
of English seem wonderfully captivated with 
the beau ideal which they have formed of John 


Bull, and endeavour to act up to the broad 
caricature that is perpetually before their eyes. 
Unluckily they sometimes make their boasted 
Bullism an apology for their prejudice or 
grossness; and this I have especially noticed 
among those truly home-bred and genuine sons 
of the soil, who have never migrated beyond 
the sound of Bow-bells. If one of these 
should be a little uncouth in speech, and apt 
to utter impertinent truths, he confesses that 
he is a real John Bull, and always speaks his 
mind. If he now and then flies into an un- 
reasonable burst of passion about trifles, he 
observes, that John Bull is a choleric old blade, 
but then his passion is over in a moment, and 
he bears no malice, If he betrays a coarse- 
ness of taste, and an insensibility to foreign 
refinements, he thanks heaven for his ignorance 
—the is a plain John Bull, and has no relish 
for frippery and nicknacks. His very prone- 
ness to be gulled by strangers, and to pay 
extravagantly for absurdities, is excused under 
the plea of munificence—for John is always 
more generous than wise. Thus, under the 
name of John Bull, he will contrive to argue 
every fault into a merit, and will frankly con- 
vict himself of being the most honest fellow 
in existence. 

However little, therefore, the character may 
have suited in the first instance, it has gradu- 
ally adapted itself to the nation, or rather they 
have adapted themselves to each other; and a 
stranger who wishes to study English peculi- 
arities, may gather much valuable information 


| 
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from the innumerable portraits of John Bull, 
as exhibited in the windows of the caricature 
shops. Still, however, he is one of those 
fertile humourists, that are continually throw- 
ing out new traits, and presenting different 
aspects from different points of view; and, 
often as he has been described, I cannot resist 
the temptation to give a slight sketch of him, 
such as he has met my eye. 

John Bull, to all appearance, is a plain, 
downright, matter-of-fact fellow, with much 
less of poetry about him than rich prose. There 
is little of romance in his nature, but a vast 
deal of strong natural feeling. He excels in 
humour, more than in wit; is jolly, rather 
than gay; melancholy, rather than morose ; 
can easily be moved to a sudden tear, or sur- 
prised into a broad laugh; but he loathes sen- 
timent, and has no turn for light pleasantry. 
He is a boon companion, if you allow him to 
have his humour, and to talk about himself; 
and he will stand by a friend in a quarrel, with 
life and purse, however soundly he may be 
cudgelled. 

In this last respect, to tell the truth, he has 
a propensity to be somewhat too ready. He 
is a busy-minded personage, who thinks not 
merely for himself and family, but for all the 
country round, and is most generously disposed 
to be every body’s champion. He is continually 
volunteering his services to settle his neigh- 
bours’ affairs, and takes it in great dudgeon if 
they engage in any’ matter of consequence 
without asking his advice; though he seldom 
engages in any friendly office of the kind with- 
out finishing by getting into a squabble with 
all parties, and then railing bitterly at their 
ingratitude. 

Though really a good-hearted, good-temper- 
ed fellow at bottom, yet Jobn is singularly 
fond of being in the midst of contention. It 
is one of his peculiarities, however, that he 
only relishes the beginning of an affray ; he 
invariably goes into a fight with alacrity, but 
comes out of it grumbling even when victori- 
ous; and though no one fights with more 
obstinacy to carry acontested point, yet, when 
the battle is over, and he comes to the recon- 
ciliation, he is so much taken up with the mere 
shaking of hands, that he is apt to let his 
antagonist pocket all they have been quarrelling 
about. It is not, therefore, fighting that he 
ought so much be on his guard against, as 
making friends. It is difficult to cudgel him 
out of a fathing; but put him in a good hu- 
mour, and you may bargain him out of all 
the money in his pocket. He is like one of 
his own ships, which will weather the roughest 
storm uninjured, but roll its masts overboard 
in the succeeding calm. 


He is a little fond of playing the magnifico 
abroad ; of pulling out a long purse and flingi 
his money bravely about; but immediately 
after one of these fits of extravagance, he will 
be taken with violent qualms of economy ; stop 
short at the most trivial expenditure; talk 
desperately of being ruined, and brought upon 
the parish; and in such moods, will not pay 
the smallest tradesman’s bill, without violent 
altercation. He is, indeed, the most punctual 
and discontented paymaster in the world; 
drawing his coin out of his breeches’ pocket 
with infinite reluctance; paying to the utmost 
fathing; but accompanying every guinea with 
a growl. 

With all his talk of economy, however, he 
is a bountiful provider, and a hospitable house. 
keeper. His economy is of a whimsical kind, 
its chief object being to devise how he may 
afford to be extravagant; for he will begrudge 
himself a beef-steak and a pint of port one 
day, that he may roast an ox whole, broach 
a hogshead of ale, and treat all his neighbours 
on the next. 

His domestic establishment is enormously 
expensive; not so much from any great aut- 
ward parade, as from the great consumption of 
solid beef and pudding; the vast number of 
followers he feeds and clothes; and his singular 
disposition to pay hugely for small services, 
He is a most kind and indulgent master, and, 
provided his servants humour his peculiarities, 
flatter his vanity a little now and then, and do 
not peculate grossly on him before his face, 
they may manage him to perfection. Every 
thing that lives on him seems to thrive ani | 
grow fat. His house servants are well paid, 
and pampered, and have little to do. 
horses are sleek and lazy, and prance slowly 
before his state carriage; and his house dogs 


sleep quietly about the door, and will hardly} ‘hi 


bark at a housebreaker. | 


His family mansion is an old castellatedifM ri 


manor-house, grey with age, and of a most, 
venerable, though weather-beaten, appearance, 
It has been built upon no regular plan, butis 
a vast accumulation of parts, erected in variou# 
tastes and ages. The centre bears evident 
traces of Saxon architecture, and is as solid afm! 
ponderous stone and old English oak can make 
it. Like all the relics of that style, it is full 
of obscure passages, intricate mazes, and 
dusky chambers ; and though these have benji) 

partially lighted up in modern days, yet ther) 

are many places where you must still grope ill 

the dark. Additions have been made to the li 
original edifice from time to time, and grea) 

alterations have taken place; towers and batgi)ta 
tlements have been erected during wars al 
tumults; wings built in times of peace; @ 
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out-houses, lodges, and offices, run up accor- 
ding to the whim or convenience of different 
generations; until it has become one of the 
most spacious rambling tenements imaginable. 
An entire wing is taken up with the family 
chapel; a reverend pile, that must once have 
been exceedingly sumptuous, and, indeed, in 
spite of having been altered and simplified at 
various periods, has still a look of solemn re- 
ligious pomp. Its walls within are storied 
with the monuments of John’s ancestors; and 
itis snugly fitted up with soft cushions and 
well-lined chairs, where such of his family as 
are inclined to church services, may doze com- 
fortably in the discharge of their duties. 

To keep up this chapel has cost John much 
money; but he is staunch in his religion, and 
piqued in his zeal, from the circumstance that 
many dissenting chapels have been erected in 
his vicinity, and several of his neighbours, 
with whom he has had quarrels, are strong 

ists. 

The family apartments are in a very anti- 
quated taste, somewhat heavy, and often in- 
‘convenient, but full of the solemn magnificence 
\of former times; fitted up with rich, though 
faded tapestry, unwieldy furniture, and loads 
of massy gorgeous old plate. The vast fire 
‘places, ample kitchens, extensive cellars, and 
‘sumptuous banqueting halls, all speak of 
ithe roaring hospitality of days of yore, of 
\which the modern festivity at the manor-house 
\is but a shadow. There are, however, com- 
plete suits of rooms, apparently deserted and 
time-worn, and towers and turrets that are 
‘tottering to decay, so-that in high winds there 
is danger of their tumbling about the ears of 
\the household. 
| John has frequently been advised to have 
the old edifice thoroughly overhauled, and to 
f§ have some of the useless parts pulled down, 
jand the others strengthened with their mate- 
‘tials; but the old gentleman always grows 
testy on this subject. He asserts that the 
house is an excellent house—that it is tight 
‘and weather proof, and not to be shaken by 
tempests—that it has stood for several hundred 
\years, and, therefore, is not likely to tumble 
‘down now—that as to its being inconvenient, 
‘his family is accustomed to the inconveniences, 
‘and would not be comfortable without them— 
‘that as to its unwieldly size and irregular con- 
|struction, these result from its being the growth 
of centuries, and being improved by the wis- 
dom of every generation—that an old family, 
like his, requires a large house to dwell in ; 
\Mew, upstart families may live in modern cot- 
jfages and snug boxes, but an old English 
‘amily should inhabit an old English manor- 
house. If you point out any part of the 


building as superfluous, he insists that it is 
material to the strength or decoration of the 
rest, and the harmony of the whole ; and affirms 
that the parts are so built into each other, that, 
if you pull down one, you run the risk of 
having the whole about your ears. 

(To be continued.) 


METALS—THEIR COMPOUNDS AND 
USES. 


CHAPTER II.—PLATINA. 


This metal, which was altogether unknown 
in England previous to the year 1741, is found 
in the mines of Peru, but in so small quantities 
that no regular search is made for it. Its name 
is taken from the Spanish word plata, signify- 
ing silver, which also is the derivative term for 
gold and silver articles being denominated plate. 
The ore of platina contains a number of the 
minor metals, such as palladium, chromium, 
&c., as well as iron. When refined from its 
grosser amalgamates, it is of a greyish white 
silver colour, and capable of as high a polish 
as steel. It is much harder than iron, and 
heavier than gold ;* it is equally ductile and 
indestructible as the latter metal, and from its 
scarcity considered more valuable. It can only 
be melted with extreme difficulty, which ren- 
ders it of little value for useful purposes, except 
as coin, while its scarcity prevents its being 
used as a circulating medium. Being able to 
withstand the action of air, as well as of all 
alkalis and acids, it is incapable of rust. It is 
principally used for making fine wire, being 
strong, lasting, brilliant, and capable of great 
tension, as it can be drawn into threads of two 
thousand parts of an inch. Platina, although 
one of the malleable metals, is not capable of 
being reduced to a thinness equal to gold or sil- 
ver; indeed, copper and tinare considered more 
adhesive, and next in that quality to the two 
former metals. There exists an idea among me- 
tallurgists, that platina will yet be found in great 
quantities, when its value will naturally be 
determined by its useful qualities. It is said 
to exist to some extent in Russia, a country 
which, in its more northern territories, 
presents the phenomena of having been, in 
some long anterior period, a region of extreme 
heat, and therefore not unlikely to be largely 
endowed with the precious ores. Indeed, from 


* The relative weight of these three valuable metals 
may be understood by their comparison with an equa! 
quantity of water. Silver is ten times heavier than that 
element ; gold is equal to thirteen times its bulk in water; 
and platina no less than twenty-three. 
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Siberia to and ‘throughout the vast domain of 
China, silver, of a somewhat different nature 
from that of South America, is found to no 
unimportant amount. The Sycee silver of the 
celestial empire is said to be found even in the 
cracks of the earth, occasioned by the heat of 
the sun, and to be purer in the ore than any 
other known. Its value, however, is not equal 
to the manufactured metal of Peru. 
SILVER. 

This useful, abundant, and elegant metal 
has been held in high repute from the earliest 
ages, and has always been spoken of as the 
poetical emblem of natural beauty, purity, and 
simplicity. It is found in almost all parts of 
the world, and mixed in large quantities with 
‘the baser white metals. In the centre of the 
Andes, the largest and highest range of moun- 
tains on the earth, it is found in its greatest 
amount. The Mexican and Peruvian mines 
alone exceed in value those ‘of all Asia and 
Europe put together. Three mines in these 
countries, of themselves, produced in three hun- 
dred years, the immense weight of 316,023,883 
Ibs. of the purest silver, a quantity which 
Humboldt calculated would form a solid globe 
91,206 feet in diameter. This vast amount of 
treasure was obtained by great labour, and the 
dangerous application of chemical skill, in 
which large quantities of quicksilver are em- 
ployed. The mineral, when gathered in its 


native state in Mexico and Peru, is first pounded cleared a profit of £2,000 a month, and that 
into dust, then roasted and carefully washed; this sudden influx of riches induced him to 
then pulverised with mercury in vessels filled undertake the gigantic work of the New River, 


with water, while a mill is employed to keep 
the two substances in constant agitation, until 
the silver thoroughly combines with the mer- 
cury. This mixture is again washed, to sepa- 
rate any foreign particles that may remain, and 
then strained through hides or sheets of leather. 
This laborious and dilatory process being at 
length effected, heat is applied to the compound, 
by which the mercury is exhaled. This is the 
most unwholesome part of the work, as the 
operators imbibe the dangerous effluvium of 
the mercury, the effects of which on the human 
frame are extremely injurious. The silver, 
thus purified, is melted, and cast into small 
bars, or what are called ingots, and in this 
shape is brought to market. 

The principal European silver mines are 
situated in Hungary, Saxony, and the Hartz 
mountains, which produce in value about 
£180,000 a year. The Russian mines have 
been greatly extended within the last twenty 
years, and have more than made up for the 
decay of the once celebrated mines of Norway. 

Spain at one time drew no little wealth from 
her silver mines, but the richness of those in 
her American possessions caused them to be 


| 
| 


neglected. A revival, however, has taken 
place in the estimation of their importance; 
Spain is now as fully intent on mining as it so 
long has been on revolution. Anything that 
would give to that excitable people profitable 
employment, would tend not alone to their 
domestic quiet and prosperity, but be another 
element in the prospect of European peace, 
More unfortunately for this than for the indi- 
vidual wealth of parties, the mining speculators 
have not been altogether successful. Spain 
owes a long debt to the world, not merely of 
money borrowed by her successive rulers, but 
of cruelties to be atoned for, slaughter to be 
avenged, and barbarities to be wiped away, 
Better had she contented herself with her na- 
tive wealth, than have run that mad career of 
blood and rapine, through which even her best 
and bravest became intoxicated,.until at length 
she was hurled from her historic eminence, and 
became the unpitied prey of wicked adventu- 
rers. Perhaps she may yet emerge from her 
cloud of darkness, and by homely industry 
remove the tarnish with which her name has 
been defaced for centuries. 

The lead mines of England have not been 
unfruitful of the more precious metal. Among 
other calculations of their value in this respect, 
may be noticed that of Bishop Watson, who 
states that by the silver extracted from the lead 
mines of Cardiganshire, Sir Hugh Middleton 


by which a large supply of fresh water was 
brought from Ware to London. How well 
would it have been for mankind had all the 
treasure dug from the earth been so usefully 
expended! The early atrocities of the Spanish 
conquest of America, the depopulating wars in 
Africa, had their origin in the desire to possess 
the treasures of the mine. The influx of gold 
and silver into Europe greatly aided the wild 
schemes of warlike ambition which desolated 
many countries, and the prospect of a continu- 
ous supply induced the wasteful extravagance 
by which debts were contracted, loans raised, 
and subsidies granted by nations to each other, 
to assist the progress of war. Let us hope 
that henceforth Sir Hugh Middleton will have 
more imitators than hitherto, and that the 
works and arts of peace will find in wealth an 
assistant instead of a destroyer. 

Silver is not compounded to any great ex- 
tent with other metals, When mixed with 
gold it forms that remarkable-looking metal 
called green gold, which is used merely for 
decorative purposes. A slight admixture of 
copper makes silver somewhat harder, without 


impairing its ductile qualities to any extent. 
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The chemical properties of silver are not deve- 
loped in any great degree until brought into 
contact with zinc, which has effected many 
wonderful changes in the world of metals. The 
atmosphere has very little effect on silver, un- 
less it be impregnated with sulphuric vapour. 
So great an effect has sulphur on this metal, 
that even on a person taking a quantity for the 
purification of the blood, it will occupy the 
pores of the skin, and travel through the gar- 
ments, making silver in the pocket quite black. 
Some of the stronger acids are able to oxydize 
and dissolve silver, the acid solutions of which 
are decomposable by the alkalis, by some 
earths, and by the greater number of the metals. 
It may thus be changed in its properties, 
reduced to its original admixture with grosser 
materials,-and altogether lost as a distinctive 
metal. 

Among all the trading nations, except Eng- 
land, silver is the standard of value. Thus, 
while we calculate our wealth by sovereigns, 
the French, though possessing a gold coinage, 
calculate by francs, the Americans by dollars, 
the Russians by rubles, &c. In the palmy 
days of Spain, the dollar of that country passed 
current throughout the whole civilized world. 
But Spain and its dollars are now alike in dis- 
repute, while English gold is to be found every- 
where. Even the Chinese grasp at the gold of 
the “‘ barbarians” with an avidity irreconcilable 
with their anti-cosmopolite prejudices. 


SILVER GILDING AND PLATING. 

Although silver cannot be reduced in the 
leaf to a thinness equal to that of gold, bya 
different process plated goods may be silvered 
by a quantity of metal almost as diminutive as 
if it were gilded. Gold leaf can be beaten out 
to the wonderful extent of the three thousandth 
part of an inch, and when spread on any object 
to.be gilded, may be still further reduced to 
the ten millionth part—a thinness almost incon- 
ceivable to the senses, and only to be calculated 
by the extent to which it spreads, and continues 
to display a bright coloured surface to the eye. 
The process by which silver is overlaid with 
gold is by covering the solid metal with a gluey 
substance, and by applying the leaf, while 
the body is at a certain degree of heat. This 
being highly burnished, presents that rich and 
elegant appearance seen in the interior of drink- 
ing vessels, snuff-boxes, &c. Gold is likewise 
applied to baser metals, by being reduced to a 
liquid, or paste, in a solution of mercury, and 
then being heated, the mercury evaporates, and 
leaves the gold so firmly fixed as to be capable 
of the highest polish. The old method of 
plating with silver was carried on in much the 


‘same way, but the equality and clearness of 


the plating depending so much on the affinity 
which the metals held to each other, the process 
was always considered imperfect. The manner 
of rolling plates of silver and copper together, 
now in universal practice, is reported, in the 
annals of the trade, to have been the invention 
of a Birmingham spur-maker, who contrived 
the process as a means by which to give greater 
strength to the silver spurs, He first made 
these goodly appendages to knighthood with a 
hollow, through which he passed an iron wire. 
This adding considerably to the durapility of 
the article, as well as to his reputation and 
profit as a manufacturer, he enlarged the steel 
interior, and gradually reached the perfection 
of having only a coating of silver on a spur of 
steel, a method of manufacture which was 
speedily applied to numerous other articles. 
The mode of operation is not by plating the 
article when made, but by rolling bars or plates 
of silver and copper together. A piece of 
silver, of the thickness of one-eighth of an 
inch, is fixed by heat to a piece of copper of 
an inch thick, say about a foot long, and four 
inches wide. This is passed through strong 
steel rollers, which are worked by an engine 
of great power. As the silver is capable of 
being beaten out toa greater thinness than cop- 
per, so, as the latter, though an inch thick, is 
rolled out, the silver spreads out equally, until 
the required size of the metal is obtained, viz. 
until the whole becomes one-eighth of an inch 
thick ; it is then cut in pieces, and rolled out 
by smaller hand-worked rollers to ten times its 
former size, all the while the silver covering 
equally the surface of the copper ; this process 
may be carried on until the copper, with its 
face of silver, is no thicker than paper. From 
these sheets the various articles are made, and 
when they are edged by solid silver, they 
will be as durable as if of the purer metal. 
From the thinness of the coating, however, it 
is penetrated by the air, and a dark tarnish 
produced, which requires greater and more 
careful cleaning than silver. The plate powders, 
which most speedily remove this tarnish, con- | 
tain mercury, and this subtle ingredient, in- 
sinuating itself into the pores of the metal, 
destroys its adhesive quality, makes it brittle, 
and liable to break on the least rough handling. 
It is this powder, and not the carelessness of 
the cleaner, which so often breaks candlesticks 
off by the narrow joints, and causes spoons to 
crack at the bowl,—a hint for which we trust 
all butlers will be truly thankful. 


Useful Knowledge can have no enemies except the igno- 
rant ; it cherishes youth, delights the aged, is an orna” 
ment in prosperity, and yields comfort in adversity. 
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STIRLING CASTLE. 
The following account of Stirling Castle, 
Bannockburn, &c., is extracted, with the writer’s 
permission, from an unpublished volume, at 
present bearing the title of ‘‘ Reminiscences of 
Travel, by the author of Sketches in Derby- 
shire.” 
I will now proceed to give you some account 
of Stirling,* a place so truly famous in Scottish 
history for its castle, which, immediately after 
breakfagt, we went to see. It would be quite 
impossible, in a letter, to give you anything 
like an adequate description of this tremendous 
fabric, or the beautiful scenery it so conspi- 
cuous!y commands, standing as it does on an 
immense rock, inaccessible except on one side. 
But to begin with the beginning :—On leaving 
our inn, the first object worthy of attention in 
making the ascent, is a public library, erected 
some four or five and twenty years ago, and 
containing upwards of four thousand volumes. 
We then pass, on our right, what is termed 
the Bank of Scotland’s Office. Threading 
Baker-street, and a very narrow part called the 
Bow, we found ourselves in Broad-street—the 
only decent thoroughfare in the place—and 
which once contained the dwellings of some of 
the first noblemen in the land. Lennox and 
Morton lived here at the time of the famous 
Raid of Sterling, A.D. 1571. In the middle 
house of the row resided Lord Darnley, apart 
from Mary, even at the time their son, after- 
wards James VI., was christened—a ceremony 
conducted with great pomp and splendour. 
About the middle of Castle Wynd, is the house 
said to have been inhabited by George Bu- 
chanan, historian and poet, and preceptor to 
James VI. Near this is a large and antique 
building called Argyle’s Lodgings—date A.D. 
1633. It is now amilitary hospital, approached 
by large massive doors. Walking on a little, 
we passed the Grammar School; and, after 
ascending a few steps, were soon in front of 
the castle itself. On reaching the esplanade, 
our auricular organs were pleasingly saluted 
with the band of the glorious ‘‘ Forty-second” 
playing some lively popular airs, which had a 
very heart-stirring and pleasingeffect. In fact, 
the soldiers were going to exercise. They 
passed our party at the draw-bridge, where 
sentinels are constantly stationed. The deep- 
sided and broad moat was quite dry. Ascend- 
ing a paved way, or court-yard, strongly 
walled, and passing under an arched gateway, 
containing miserable-looking recesses, formerly 
used as dungeons—we attained the battery. 
From this place we had a prospect which, for 


affording the contemplative beholder intense 
pleasure, I should think cannot be excelled, 
** The extensive plain comprising this unrivalled 
landscape,” (says a writer, as if for the purpose 
of carrying out the truth and sincerity of my 
praise) ‘is admitted to be upwards of sixty 
miles long, and in many parts, from ten to 
fifteen broad, embodying a thousand fascinating 
combinations, fertile in the highest degree, and 
studded with superb villas, thriving villages, 
and towns, conveying an idea of richness as 
well as of grandeur, while the seemingly inter. 
minable Gordian-like windings of the Forth, 
inspire ideas at once most magnificent and 
amtsing. ‘The view to the east may be said to 
be absolutely boundless; while the Ochils to) 
the north, and the other numerous bold and 
verdant mountains to the south, ferm, as it} 
were, a stupendous frame to this most splendid 
picture.” The Grampians, if I mistake not, 
on the north-west, contribute to the metaphor. 
ical frame. So numerous are the links, or} 
windings of the Forth, that in a distance of| 
five miles, in a direct line by land, viz. from) 
the castle to the town of Alloa, the course of! 
the river occupies nineteen—meandering nearly 
three-fourths ! | 
The following places, famous in history, are 
clearly discernible:—the tower of Cambus.| 
kenneth ; the remains of an extensive abbey, | 
founded by David I., A.D. 1147; some 
distance to the left is the Abbey Craig, where 
Wallace posted his army before he defeated the 
English at the battle of Stirling. The Pre. 
tender, in 1745, planted some cannon there, 
vainly supposing the castle could be demolished 
by their well-directed foree—a distance of nearly 
two miles! Immediately beneath us were two 
bridges; the one new, the other very ancient. 
The latter lay a little west of the former, and 
more than four hundred years have elapsed 
since it was built. John Hamilton, archbishop 
of Saint Andrews, was hanged on it, A.D. 157]; 
but for this circumstance, perhaps, our atten 
tion had not been drawn to it. Further on, 
are the heights of Sheriff Muir, on which will 
be found the Carlin’s stone, where the Stuart 
party sharpened their claymores and dirks before 
the battle bearing that name, A.D. 1715. The 
field of Bannockburn, and the scene of that 
deadly encounter between the divided Scots a 
Sauchie-burn, where James III. was killed, 
A.D. 1488—are in the distance. 

Our guide now proceeded to conduct w 
through the castle, which, with one or two 
exceptions, has little left to interest the travel-| 
ler, having undergone divers alterations for the| 
purposes of a military dep6t—more particularly| 
the Parliament House, built by James IIL.| 


* From Ster, a Saxon word for Hill, and Lin, Water. 


and the Chapel, by James VI.—now $4) 
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store-house! It is, however, as a whole, of 
unquestionable antiquity. The following are 
some of the principal objects of attraction :— 
The Palace, with i's time-worn and weather- 
beaten exterior; indeed scme of the statuary 
figures are worn quite round, and appear 
shockingly defaced. On the northern side, 
they are more perfect. ‘This building is in the 
form of a square, with a very small court-yard, 
in which our military guide informed us was 
the den where formerly the king’s lions were 
kept. The holes, two in number, of an oblong 
form, where their food was put down, still 
remain. Queen Mary’s chamber is shewn ; 
the initials M. R. are on the lintel. 

Some of the more modern buildings must be, 
at least, prior to James II.; for a room is 
sometimes shewn, where that king, with his 
own hand, and in violation of bond and honour, 
basely assassinated William, the eighth Earl of 
Douglas, February 13th, A.D. 1452. This 
apartment is now occupied by the deputy- 
governor. In the centre of the ceiling is an 
inscription—a catholic invocation,—meaning 
this—‘‘ Holy Jesus, Saviour of men, and Holy 
Mary, save the king.” The view from that 
part called the Ladies’ Look-out, is very ex- 
tensive, but bears no comparison with the other 
side, ‘‘ whose plains are threaded with the sil- 
very Forth.” 

On leaving the ‘ Rock of Strife,” we de- 
scended to the church, viewing in our way, 
Cowan’s hospital, built in 1639. Ina niche 
in front of the building, is a full-length statue 
of the founder, in the dress of a rich burgher 
of that day. 

The next place we visited was ‘“ Mar’s 
Palace,” built by the afterwards regent Mar, 
in 1570—now a complete ruin. The arms of 
Scotland adorn what was the principal entrance ; 
those of the regent and his countess are on each 
side. They are all worn round by the defacing 
hand of time. 

After having partaken of luncheon, we set 
out to visit the field of Bannockburn, famous 
in Scottish history as the place where the gallant 
Bruce completely defeated Edward the Second, 
24th June, A.D. 1314. The Gillies, or Ser- 
vants’ Hill, is pointed out as the spot where 
the panic struck the English, just before they 
took to flight. According to tradition, the tune 
played, when Bruce led his troops to the 
Victorious charge, was “‘ Hey, tuttie tattie.” 
We saw the Bore Stone, in which the hero 
placed his standard, and to which he did stand 
hard, if we must believe all popular tradition 
on the subject. Not far from the field of Ban- 
nockburn is Little Cangler, the vicinity of the 
battle of Sauchie-burn, where James the Third 
lost his life on the 18th of June, 1488. The 


house where the king was murdered—Beaton’s 
Mill—situated in a small hamlet, only a short 
distance from the field itself, is generally pointed 
out. Its antique appearance bears out the 
regicidal act, so far as the date of the building 
is concerned. It is asserted that James the 
Fourth often did penance in the Franciscan 
convent at Stirling, dining within its walls on 
his bare knees, having bread and water only, 
putting on sackcloth, &c., in compunction for 
having been in some way concerned not at, 
but in his father’s death. 


ARTS OF CONJURATION. 


The only part of Europe in which the arts 
of sorcery now obtain any credit is Lapland; 
where, indeed, supposed wizards still practise 
incantations, by which they pretend to obtain 
the knowledge of future events, and in which 
the credulity of the people induces them to 
place the most implicit confidence. On such 
occasions a magic drum is usually employed. 
This instrument is formed of a piece of wood 
of a semi-oval form, hollow on the flat side, f 
and there covered with a skin, in which various 
uncouth figures are depicted; among which, 
since the introduction of Christianity into that 
country, an attempt is usually made to repre- 
sent the acts of our Saviour and the Apostles. 
On this covering several brass rings, of different 
sizes, are laid, while the attendants dispose 
themselves in many antic postures, in order to 
facilitate the charm; the drum is then beaten 
with the horn of a rein-deer, which, occasioning 
the skin to vibrate, puts the rings in motion 
round the figures, and, according to the posi- 
tion which they occupy, the officiating seer 
pronounces his prediction. 

It is unfortunate that of all the books (and 
there were several) which treated of the arts of 
conjuration, as they were practised among the 
ancients, not one is now extant; and all that 
we know upon that subject has been collected 
from isolated facts which have been incidentally 
mentioned in other writings. From these it 
would, however, appear, that many of the 
deceptions which still continue to excite asto- 
nishment were then common. 

A century and a half before our era, during 
a revolt of the slaves in Sicily, a Syrian of 
their number, named Eunus, a man of con- 
siderable talent, who, after having witnessed 
many vicissitudes, was reduced to that state, 
became the leader of his companions, by pre- 
tending to an inspiration from the gods ; and, 
in order to confirm the divinity of his mission 
by miracles, he used to breathe flames from his 
mouth when addressing his followers. By this 
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art the Rabbi Barchochebas also made the 


, eredulous Jews believe that he was the Messiah, 


during the sedition which he excited among 
them in the reign of Hadrian, and, two cen- 
turies afterwards, the Emperor Constantius was 
impressed with a great dread when informed 
that one of his body-guards had been seen to 
breathe out fire. Historians tell us that these 
deceptions were performed by putting inflam- 
mable substances into a nut-shell pierced at 
both ends, which was then secretly conveyed 
into the mouth and breathed through. Our 
own fire eaters content themselves with rolling 
a little flax, so as to form a small ball, which 
is suffered to burn until nearly consumed ; 
more flax is then tightly rolled round it, and 
the fire will thus remain within for a long time, 
and. sparks may be blown from it without in- 
jury, provided the air be inspired, not by the 
mouth, but through the nostrils. The ancients 
also performed some curious experiments with 
that inflammable mineral oil called naptha, 
which kindles on merely exposing it near a fire. 
Allusion is supposed to have been made to this 
in the story of the dress of Hercules, when it is 
said to have been dipped in the blood of Nes- 
sus. Many authors assert, that it was with 
this substance Medea destroyed Creusa, by 
sending to her a dress impregnated with it, 
which burst into flames when she drew near 
the fire of the altar; and there can be no doubt 
that it was used by the priests on those occa- 
sions when the sacrifical offerings took fire 
imperceptibly. 

The trial by ordeal, in the middle ages, in 
which persons accused of certain crimes were 
forced to prove their innocence by walking 
blindfold among burning ploughshares, or by 
holding heated iron in their hands, was pro- 
bably little else than a juggling trick, which 
the priests conducted as best suited their views. 
The accused was committed to their care during 
three entire days previously to the trial, and 
remained in their custody for the same space 
after it was over. The ordeal took place in the 
church under their own immediate inspection ; 
they not only consecrated, but heated the iron 
themselves ; mass was then said, and various 
ceremonies were performed, all calculated to 
divert the attention of the spectators, and, 
when the operation was over, the part which 
had been exposed to the fire was carefully bound 
up and sealed, and not opened until the end of 
the third day ; doubtless, therefore, the time 
before the trial was occupied in preparing the 
skin to resist the effects of heat, and that af- 
terwards in obliterating the marks of any injury 
which it might have sustained. That such was 
the fact, has, indeed, been acknowledged in 
the works of Albertus Magnus, a Dominician 


friar, who, after the trial by ordeal had been 
abolished, published the secret of the art, 
which, if his account be correct, consisted in 
nothing more than covering the hands and feet, 
at repeated intervals, with a paste made of the 
sap of certain herbs, mixed together with the 
white of an egg. 

This deception was, however, practised in 
times far more remote than the period to which 
we have alluded. There was anciently an 
annual festival held on Mount Soracte, in 
Etruria, at which certain people called Hirpi 
used to walk over live embers, for which per. 
formances they were allowed some peculiar 
privileges by the Roman Senate; the same feat 
was achieved by women at the temple of Diana, 
at Castabala, in Cappadocia; and allusion is 
even made, in the Antigone of the Grecian 
poet Sophocles, who wrote nearly five centuries 
anterior to our era, to the very species of 
ordeal which has been just noticed. 

In modern times, much notice has frequently 
been excited by jugglers, who practised decep- 
tions with fire. Towards the end of the seven- 
teenth century, one Richardson, an Englishman, 
excited great astonishment at Paris by pretend- 
ing to chew burning coals and to swallow 
melted lead, with many other equally extra- 
ordinary feats ; some of which are thus recorded 
in Evelyn’s Diary :—‘‘ October the 8th, 1672, 
took leave of my Lady Sunderland, who was 
going to the Hague to my Lord, now Ambas- 
sador there. She made me stay dinner at 
Leicester House, and afterwards sent for 
Richardson, the famous fire-eater. He, before 
us, devoured brimstone on glowing coals, 
chewing and swallowing them. He melted a 
beere glasse and eat it quite up; then taking 
a live coal on his tongue, he put on it a raw 
oyster; the coal was blowne on with bellows 
till it flamed and sparkled in his mouth, and 
soremained until the oyster was quite boiled; 
then he melted pitch and wax with sulphur, 
which he drank down as it flamed.” Many of 
our readers must recollect Signora Girardelli; 
and Miss Rogers, the American fire-eater, who 
was announced as having entered a heated 
oven with a leg of mutton in her hand, and 
having remained there until it was baked! 
This young lady exhibited all the tricks usu- 
ally performed by such persons; she washed 
her hands in boiling oil, and then suffered 
aquafortis to be poured over them ; but below 
the oil, there, no doubt, was a quantity of 
water, the air from which, when heated, forcing 
itself through the supernatant oil, gave it the 
appearance of boiling, when, in reality, its 
temperature probably did not exceed a hundred 
degrees of Fahrenheit; and when the hands 
were once well coated with oil, there was no 
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danger from the aquafortis. She had also a 
ladle of melted lead, out of which she ap- 
peared to take a little with a spoon and pour 
into her mouth, and then to return it in the 
shape of a solid lump; but in pretending to 
take the lead into the spoon, it was, in fact, 
quicksilver that was received, through a dex- 
terous contrivance, in the ladle, and this she 
swallowed, the solid lead having been previously 
placed in her mouth, She, besides, repeatedly 
placed her foot on a bar of hot iron, but the 
rapidity with which she removed it, scarcely 
allowed time to injure the most deli¢ate skin, 
even had it not been previously prepared; the 
cuticle of the hands and of the soles of the 
feet may, however, be easily rendered suffici- 
ently callous to support a longer experiment. 
This effect will he produced if it be frequently 
punctured, cr injured by being in continual 
contact with hard substances; repeatedly 
moistening it with spirit of vitriol will also, at 
length, render it horny and insensible; and 
thus it is not uncommon to see the labourers 
at copper works take the melted ore in their 
hands. 


RAMBLES OF A RHYMESTER, 


BY JOHN CRITCHLEY PRINCE. 


SIXTH LETTER. 
Llanwrst, June, 1842. 

Dear Sir,—I purposed visiting, previous 
to my departure from the neighbourhood of the 
old town of Conway, the Cridden, a district, 
at the extremity of which is that noted land- 
mark, the Great Orme’s Head. There is, also, 
close at hand, a wear, or small waterfall, once 
famous for the abundance and excellence of its 
salmon, but more so for a legend attached 
to it, which is connected with the life and 
history of Taliesin, the celebrated Welch poet. 

It is said that Elphin, the son of Maelgwyn 
Gwynedd, Prince of North Walés, was so 
extravagant a youth, that he completely ex- 
hausted his finances, and was compelled, as a 
temporary relief, to ask of his father the benefit 
of the wear for a single night. The request 
was complied with, but he was so unfortunate 
|a8 not to secure a single fish. He caught, 
|however, what was much more valuable to the 
\world, a leathern basket containing a male 
child. Elphin had the humanity to rear 
ithe infant—educated him, and gave him the 
lume of Taliesin. As he advanced, he began 
\0 exhibit uncommon talents, and surprised his 
benefactors by reciting a poem on his own life. 
\Some time after this, a dispute took place 
\between Elphin and the prince, his father, in 
consequence of which Elphin was thrown into 


prison. Taliesin, however, in return for the 
kindness he had received at the hands of El- 
phin, wrote a touching poem to the incensed 
father, which softened his displeasure, and led 
to the son’s immediate release from thraldom. 
Taliesin continued to receive the attention and 
honour to which his genius entitled him, and 
after his death he was called the Prince of 
British Bards. 

I intend at a future period to weave this 
tradition into a metrical ballad, or, by the aid 
of a little imagination, into a long narrative 
poem, for which I conceive it eminently 
adapted. 

I purposed visiting this interesting locality, 
and proceeded part of the way, but was wearied 
by climbing, and the dark steep of Orme’s 
Head appeared so formidable, that I relin- 
quished my intention, and sought more acces- 
sible sources of gratification. I bent my steps 
towards the road leading to Llanwrst, through 
the middle of the lovely and far-famed Vale 
of Conway. The road winds round the base 
of a hill, and you gradually lose sight of the 
river and the picturesque town and castle, which 
at the distance of a couple of miles, are seen to 
very great advantage. After an hour’s walk, 


however, the river suddenly re-appears, and 
you have it in sight to the utmost extent of 


the valley. At this place I found myself sur- 
rounded by the greatest variety of natural 
beauty I ever remember to have seen, and 
almost every step I took changed the picture. 
At one time I seemed to be traversing a calm, 
gentle, and pastoral hollow, through which the 
quiet river wound its pleasant way, flanked by 
green swelling hills, speckled with sheep and 
shepherds’ cottages; anon, uprose a wall of 
bleak, vast, and sterile mountains, whose 
summits seemed to defy the power of man to 
invade them; then mighty masses of rock, 
perpendicular or impending in most fearful 
forms, and of an astonishing altitude, would 
lift their huge fronts close to the road, and 
threaten to overwhelm me. In some places 
these granite giants would appear in their naked 
and terrible sublimity—grey, jagged, rent, and 
tortured into the most fantastic shapes, and in 
other places they would be clothed with green 
trees to their very apex, growing, as it were, 
out of the stony face of a precipice. By and 
by would appear sweet snatches of pasture 
land, blushing with red clover, and filling the 
air with delicious odour—meadows, sprinkled 
with gold, and undulating like verdant lakes— 
devious green lanes, with their hedge-rows 
starred with wild roses, entwined within the 
dewy fingers of the honeysuckle—sloping 
banks, gay with a profusion of “ lang yellow 
broom,” absolutely dazzling to the sight— 
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cool, secluded nooks, where the retiring and 
stately foxglove shook its crimson bells in the 
summer air ; and then, perhaps, the next hun- 
dred paces would bring me into a region of the 
most sterile and savage magnificence. One 
moment the ear would be greeted with the 
silvery tinkle of some tiny rivulet, running, 
like a chain of light, out of the crevices of the 
rock, and mingling its gentle voice with the 
familiar “click clack” of the ‘‘ busy mill ;” 
the next it would be startled with the muttering 
thunder of some unseen mountain cataract, 
calling upon the traveller to turn aside and 
feast upon its glory. 

Coming within the sound of distant but 
‘many waters,” I suddenly recollected, from 
what I had heard at Conway, that there was a 
waterfall in this neighbourhood, called the 
Rhaidr Mawr. Resolved on seeing it, I ac- 
costed a girl who stood at a cottage door gazing 
at me with evident curiosity, and asked her if 
she could direct me to the Great Waterfall. 
Shading her eyes with her brown hand, and 
looking me smilingly in the face, she shook her 
head, as an indication that she did not under- 
stand me. A woman coming out of the house, 
I addressed myself to her, but with no better 
effect. Seeing a stream, however, twinkling 
over a bed of loose stones, and which seemed 
to come down from the high lands, I determined 
on exploring its upward windings, if possible, 
and thus arrive at the object I sought. 
This I found utterly impracticabie, but feeling 
convinced from the increased sound of the 
falling waters, that I was in the vicinity of 
the right track, I proceeded. 

At length I struck upon a steep winding 
path, which, after a quarter of an hour’s walk, 
conducted me to the summit of a mountain, 
and to the brink of the glen from which the 
cataract issued. Still my object was concealed 
by a multitude of deliciously green trees; but 
diving downwards with a fearful and enthusi- 
astic velocity—crashing the fern and the under- 
wood, and occasionally snapping the branch 
of a tree to clear my way, I gained the bed of 
the stream, and there, about a hundred feet 
before me, thundered the. waterfall in all its 
splendour and magnificence. 

I have seldom been satisfied with the at- 
tempted representations of vast objects, such 
as mountains cr waterfalls, upon the painter’s 
canvass. It is rare that he succeeds in convey- 
ing to the beholder a vivid conception of the 
stupendous grandeur of such scenes. He does 
not carry within the mind the impressive awe 
which their real presence inspires. Neither 
is it in the power of the pen to do justice 
to these wild and beautiful solitudes of na- 
ture; for with the promiscuous and picturesque 


mingling of rock, wood, and water before me, 
I felt that it was impossible for either painter 
or poet to strike off a faithful and vigorous 
description of such overwhelming majesty and 
power. 

Imagine a chasm in the shape of a vast 
wedge, about a quarter of a mile in length, and 
its widest part nearly fifty yards, scooped out 
from the body of the mountain. Picture one 
side of this wild glen, clothed with hanging 
woods, “looking at their green faces in the! 
waters,” and on the other, immense grey, pre. | 
cipitous cliffs, streaked with moss and lichens, | 
and their summits, which seem to pierce the. 
clouds, affording eries for a colony of wild! 
birds, overlooking a realm of | 


“ Peak beyond peak, with many a mile between, | 
The craggy defile and the forest glade ;” 

then conceive stupendous fragments of rock, 
scattered as if by giant hands, along the entire 
bottom of the ravine in the most wild and 
disordered manner, over which the stream, 
issuing from the dark remote corner of the 
wedge, makes its way, and, fed by waters from 
several sources, gathers strength and grandeur 
every moment, till it tumbles in foam and in 
thunder from ledge to ledge; escapes its narrow 
channel and the difficulties which oppose its 
course; falls by diverging rivulets into the 
quiet lap of the Conway, and completes its 
journey to its ‘‘ mother sea.” 


There are many adjuncts, also, which 
heighten the beauty and interest of the place,— 
the absence of human beings,—the bleating of 
sheep in almost inaccessible places,—the fall of 
the waters, and the shriek of birds of prey,—| 
the impressive and intense silence, which, as may | 
be imagined, is awful,—the little retired nooks| 
among the rocks and trees,—the tall luxuriant 
and seldom-trodden fern, and the wide and) 
spirit-soothing view of the pastoral vale of 
Conway. Had you seen me skipping from 
crag to crag like a mountain goat, and thread- 
ing the leafy windings of the woods, you 
would have been astonished at my agility. I 
felt myself a part of nature, and for the time 
being made myself companionship with the 
objects which surrounded me; but none but 
those who have a passion for these secret won- 
ders of the universe, can enter into my rare 
and singular feelings. Would that I could find 
words to express the pleasure I received! but 
language is utterly inadequate to the satisfac- 
tion of my wishes. 

The following verses, written partly on the 
spot, may, perhaps, be interesting to some of 
your readers, though they will but feebly con- 
vey to the mind the beauty and solemnity of 
the scene. 
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VERSES SUGGESTED BY THE RHAIDR MAWR, 


OR THE GREAT WATERFALL, IN THE 
VALE OF CONWAY. 


Thou splendid thing of beauty and of power, 
Fed by the mountain rill—the fitful shower, 
From spring to winter, aud from day to day— 
Fain would [ build me a domestic bower 
Where I might share love, solitude, and thee, 
From toilsome cities and their vices free, 
And far away! 


Thy voice came to meas I mused below, 
Where silvery Conway’s tranquil billows flow 
Through the rich windi igs of his fair domain, 
Aud I have laboured up the hili to know 
Thine awful features, and to rest awhile, 
My world-afflicted spirit to beguile 
From care and pain. 


lIsee thee, hear thee, feel thee, but thy face 
Hath more of rugged grandeur than of ase, 
Which fills the soul and facinates the eye, 
And as [ linger in thy “ pride of place ” 
‘Tis sweet to watch thee in thy motions stern 
Sprinkle with constant baptism the fern 
That trembles by. 


At first, soft, warbling like a summer bird, 
Gushing from verdant darkness, thou art heard 
Falling like strings of pearl from many a steep ; 
But soon thy tall and tearful trees are stirred 
By the rough chidings of thy waters hoarse, 
Which, waxing wilder in their downward course, 
Flash, writhe, and leap. 


And now I see thee boiling, bounding under 
Umbrageous arches, and I hear thy thunder 
As tierce thou fallest from thy rock of pride ; 
Anon, escaping from thy home of wonder 
By channels branching down the mountain's breast, 
Thou findest, after all thy troubles, rest 
In Conway’s tide. 
So have I travelled o’er the waste of life 
A weary journey, with afflictions rife, 
Which stung and tortured me along the way ; 
But after waying this unequal strife, 
May I go down in quietude, like thee, 
And find in regions which I cannot see 
A calmer day! 


Yet thou art beautiful, in spite of all 
Which waits to hold thee in unwelcome thrall, 
Or break the even course of thy career : 
The mixed complainings of thy frequent fall, 
Thy stern impatience of the rifted rock, 
And thine impetuous plunge and startling shock, 
Have brought me here. 


Even so it seemeth with the child of song, 
His very fretfulness doth make him strong— 
Awaking fancies which he must reveal ; 
And ashe strives with wretchedness and wrong, 
Enduring agony without a choice, 
He gains a power, a grandeur, aud a Voice 
Which myriads feel ! 


breast the hues and forms of every object 
which watched it on its way. 

Gaining the high road, | proceeded towards 
the village of Llanwrst, and as I went along, 
the scene never lessened, for a moment, in 
interest and in beauty. Other waterfalls 
tempted me, one of which I explored with 
much toil, but found it inferior to its neigh- 
bour; other spots of softness and sublimity 
charmed my sight; in short, there was a con- 
stant succession of splendid pictures, an ever- 
changing panorama of Nature, till I approached 
the end of my day’s ramble, and turning sud- 
denly to the left, on the border of the Gwydir 
woods, I soon found myself in the quiet and 
pleasantly-situated village of Llanwrst. 

There is nothing remarkable in this place save 
a small church, and a bridge of one arch over 
the Conway, commonly called the Shaking 
Bridge, both of which were built by the cele- 
brated Inigo Jones. Entering a small neat 
tavern, I brushed my dusty shoes, enjoyed a 
refreshing ablution, and ordering refreshment, I 
sauntered out on the banks of the river fora 
mile or so, before the close of day. The mild- 
ness and deepening shadows of evening gave a 
peculiar charm to the scene, imparting a tender 
solemnity to the beautiful, and making that 
which was rugged and grand more impressively 
so. It was, indeed, an hour when the heart 
could properly appreciate that beautiful thought 
of Byron, who, alluding to the twilight, says of 
such a time— 


“Ah! surely nothing dies, but something mourns.” 


Returning listlessly and thoughtfully to my 
lodging, I was accommodated with a neat 
room to myself, and seeing some books lying 
in a corner of the window, I eagerly snatched 
at them as a means of passing the evening 
agreeably. 1 took one from the top of the 
heap, which proved to be an old Prayer-book. 
I immediately, but I hope not irreverently, 
set it aside, and took up another—* The His- 
tory of the Wars.” (What an awful antipode 
to the last!) That was laid down with disgust. 
Tried again—* A Methodist Magazine,” in 


Such were my feelings as I left this glorious 
spot, and prepared to descend once more into 
the valley. ‘l'aking my original path, a scene 
more calm, but not the less beautiful than the 
oe I had left, presented itself to my view. 
The eye was able to take a range of three- 
fourths of the vale of Conway, with its endless 
variety of gentle slope and abrupt mountain ; 
its waving meadows and impending woods ; its 
shattered rocks and gleaming cascades; its 
abodes of opulence and its dwellings of agri- 
cultural industry, adding grace and beauty to 


Welch (a sealed book). ‘‘A Highway and 
Cross-road Guide” (too interesting by half). 
“The Modern Conveyancer,” dated 1645. 
This was the climax of my disappointment, 
and drove me hopelessly from the window. 
What a delicious treat at that moment would 
have been a stray volume of Keats or Shelley, 
of Coleridge or Wordsworth! A copy of Ro- 
bert Nicoll’s poems, or those of his greater 
countryman and predecessor, Robert Burns, 
would have been a feast of Ambrosia at such 
atime of mental hunger! Desperately I un- 


the whole—the gentle river, receiving upon its | rolled my papers; seized a pen ; dashed it into 
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the ink-horn; scribbled away fora couple of 
hours, and the following rough stanzas were 
the result :— 


THE BANKS OF CONWAY. 


I lay me down to rest awhile 
Upon thy banks, sweet Conway ! 
While summer evening’s golden smile, 
Sleeps on thy waves, sweet Conway ! 
I lay me down beside | stream 
To revel in the realms of dream, 
Or mourn o’er many a ruined scheme 
Far from thy banks, sweet Conway ! 
The lark still lingers in the sky, 
Above thy banks, sweet Conway! 
And drops his image from on high 
Upon thy breast, sweet Conway ! 
The thrush still singeth from the shade ; 
The cuckoo answers from the glade, 
And every bird for music made 
Areon thy banks, sweet Conway ! 
Yon castle’s clustered turrets frown 
Reside thy brink, sweet Conway! 
And send their feudal shadows down 
Upon thy face, sweet Conway ! 
Their ancient reign of strength is o’er 
There regal splendours are no more, 
But thou hast yet the charms of yore 
Upon thy banks, sweet Conway! 
I’ve seen the Thames’ vast waters flow, 
They’re not like thine, sweet Conway ! 
I've seen the Seine meandering go, 
Yet not like thee, sweet Conway! 
And save the blue and storied Rhine, 
No waters may compare with thine, 
For Nature's beauties all combine 
Upon thy banks, sweet Conway ! 


There are vast mountains stern and drear 
Upon thy banks, sweet Conway! 
And broken fountains grand and clear 
Upon thy banks, sweet Conway! 
And there are wildwoods rich and green, 
And broad lands sunny and serene, 
And can a happy home between 
Upon thy banks, sweet Conway ! 
Lo! = is thy “ mother sea,” 
Whose arms embrace thee, Conway ! 
And glorious must that mother be 
Whose arms embrace thee, Conway ! 
The clouds will take thee up in rain, 
And pour thee on the earth again 
To wander through each vale and plain 
That blooms around thee, Conway ! 


Oh! for a pure and tranquil life 

Upon thy banks, sweet Conway! 
Afar from towns of sin and strife, 

Upon thy banks, sweet Conway ! 
With one unchanged companion nigh 
To watch me with affection’s eye, 
How calmly could I live and die 

Upon thy banks, sweet Conway ! 


Oh ! that the world might hear my name, 
Beyond thy banks, sweet Conway ! 
And the enchanting voice of fame 
Float o’er thy waters, Conway ! 
Oh ! that the great, the , the brave, 
Might come to muse beside thy wave, 
And bend above my simple grave 
Upon thy banks, sweet Conway ! 
The sun is down, the birds are still 
Upon thy banks, sweet Conway ! 
._ The mist is creeping up the hill, 
Upon thy banks, sweet Conway ! 
The waning of another day 
Will see me musing far away, 
No more in happy thought to stray 
Upon thy banks, sweet Conway ! 


After the perpetration of the above lines, | 
picked up an old newspaper upon which I had 
been writing, and settling myself easily in my 
chair prepared to go through it like a martyr, 
beginning at the title, and intending to wade 
to the finishing page. For some time I did 
pretty well among the intricacies of the ad. 
vertising columns, which were amusing from| 
their variety and incongruity. Then I arrived 
at the more refreshing notices of music and the 
drama; from them to the scraps of news and 
on dits; then to the painful, though sometimes 
humorous, Police reports, and finally into the 
Parliamentary debates on the Tariff question; 
and here human perseverance and wakefulness 
could go no further, for the speeches had 80 
soporific an effect, that the Journal dropped 
from my nerveless hand, and the rustle of its 
fall arousing me, I retired to rest. 

Yours sincerely, 
J. C. Prince, 


The Martyr of Erromanga; or, the Philo- 
sophy of Missions, illustrated from the Labours, 
Death, and Character of the late Rev. John 
Williams. By John Campbell, D.D. London: 
John Snow, Paternoster Row. 1842. 

[Concluded from No. 7.] 


The illustrious conqueror of Napoleon is| 
next addressed, and his attention and that of, 
the reader directed to the feats of some of the 
principal destroyers of mankind, commencing 
with Alexander, their great prototype, who, 
like the angel of death incarnate, appeared 
commissioned to desolate the fairest portion of 
the earth and to butcher its inhabitants; the 
character of Cesar follows, admirably contrasted 
with that of Paul, in the establishment of the 
writer’s leading position :— 

Cesar, I need not remind your Grace, was a meet 
successor of Alexander, at a distance of some two centu- 
ries. He applied a master’s hand in crushing the nations 
of the west. To"fit him for the work of evil, not one 
additional quality of any kind was wanting. With a 
frame of iron, and intellectual powers approaching to 
perfection, a taste exquisitely refined, an eloquence un- 
rivalled, or rivalled only by one,—with manners and 
habits the most polished and popular, reckless, prodigal, 
and splendid—with a courage that feared no danger, a 
perseverance that knew no weariness, and a sagacity 
which penetrated all things—with the impetuosity of s 
torrent, and the ambition of a Lucifer—a perfect pattern 
of all vices, a matchless bam of all talents—he stood 
forth by far the most accomplished deceiver and destroyer 
of men that had ever appeared beneath the European 
sky. His career, from the storming of Mitylene, to bis 
own assassination in the Senate-house, was one series 0 
sanguinary atrocities. His chief business, in his first 

rovince, was to pillage the inhabitants to pay the debts 
incurred by his profligacy. During the first division 
his wars, he destroyed or took some eight hundred towns 
and cities,—subdued three hundred nations,—and buteh- 
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ered more than a million of men! What shall be said of 
the second division, terminating, as it did, with the 
havoc of the plains of Munda? Who can estimate the 
| amount of calamity which this conqueror brought upon 
| mankind? Is not his conduct also i ivably aggra- 
| vated by the fact, that his wars were not defensive, but 
| aggressive—wanton, covetous, or ambitious invasions and 
| outrages on i t kingd But how shall I speak 
| of the climax of his crimes, the plun ing of his sword 
|into the heart of his own country ? Di the sun ever 
|Jook down upon a conflict so dreadful, so inhuman, so 
| diabolical, as that of Pharsalia, in which fathers slew 
| their children, and thousands fell by brothers’ hands ? 

| Such, my Lord Duke, was Julius Cesar, whom man- 
|kind have so lavishly lauded, so heedlessly glorified. 
| Among his reputed excellencies, some men of Tettors have 
actually celebrated his “ humanity.” How blinding to 
| the keenest vision is the glory of war! The humanity of 
Cesar! This ruthless soldier, this victim of a cruel am- 
|bition, aimed at nothing short of the complete subjuga- 
\tion of mankind. To promote their welfare, in the 
| smallest degree, never entered his thoughts. He would 
|have deemed the blood of one-half of the human race a 
| cheap price to pay for the thorough conquest and enthral- 
|ment of the other! In his eye men were no more ac- 
| counted of than beasts. His dispensation was destruction 
|His glory was celebrated by the wail of widowed and 
|fatherless millions, by the groans of nations, and the 
|erash of the fallen liberties of his native country! Let 


|Paul the Heaven-taught and Heaven-sent teacher of 
Christianity. The men were as opposite as their func- 
|tions; and their effects as diverse as either. Paul en- 
\lightened the nations, and lifted them up to fellowship 
with God. Cesar subdued, oppressed, enslaved them. 
Casar’s weapon was the sword ; Paul's the truth of the 
\gospel. The one, like Apollyon, destroyed men’s lives ; 
|the other, like Messiah, saved them. : 


After a passing notice of Charles the Twelfth 
of Sweden, Frederick the Great of Prussia, 
md Bonaparte, the futile attempts of party 
miters and political opponents to depreciate 
‘he distinguished abilities of the Duke of 
\Wellington are ably stated and rebutted, whilst 
the estimation in which he is held by his ad- 
inirers, including the great bulk of his coun- 
‘tymen, is thus described :— 


| They claim not for him, it is true, the praise of exten- 
ire and varied scholarship, the acquisition of which 
|would have been utterly incompatible with due atten- 
ton to his active and arduous duties; they claim not for 
jim the praise of an extended acquaintance even with 
the literature of politics and legislation, with the rela- 
| tons of empire and the mysteries of commerce ; but they 
toclaim for him, as a public man, the praise of soldier- 
like decision, of noble frankness, of unspotted integrity, 
deep sagacity, of general prudence, of practical wis- 
fom, of high superiority to all that is low and little, 
bwe and selfish,—to all that caer to party spite 
iid party cunning, of intense loyalty to his sovereign, 


and entire devotion to what he considers the good of his 
country. They claim not for him the doubtfui praise of 
popular riage’ the power of bewildering as well as 
enlightening, the power of protecting. error as well as 
defending truth ; they claim not for him the sof a 
meretricious rhetoric which would ill befit his illustrious 
person and elevated station ; they claim not for him the 
praise of these things; but they do claim for him, and 
they claim with boldness, the praise of ing “ the 
clear conception, outrunning the deductions of logic. — 
the high purpose, the firm resolve, the dauntless spirit, 
speaking on the tongue, beaming from the eye, informing 
every feature, and urging the whole man onward, right 
onward to his object." Blunt and brief speech well 
suffices for all the purposes of great statesmen, because 
a great statesman is honest and upright. Thus much for 
the general question ; and it may serve to clear the way 
to my special object, the consideration of his Grace's 
military character. 

It is generally allowed that the Duke of Wellington 
is the most eminent military officer that England has 
produced. If any should hesitate between Wellington 
and Marlborough, inquiry will, ‘perhaps, lead them to 
declare in favour of the living Duke, and not only so, 
but to pronounce him absolutely the first commander of 
modern times. But, it must be acknowledged, that it 
is extremely difficult to institute a parallel between him 
and any other general of this or _ other country. 
The war which he conducted in the Peninsula, was in 
almost all points, a war of peculiarity. It was attended 
with difficulties unprecedented,—difficulties almost in- 
conceivable,—difficulties all but incredible,—difficulties 
all but insuperable. Without a careful investigation of 
those difficulties, it is impossible to form any idea of the 
true character and real greatness, both military and 
moral, of the Duke of Wellington. It is to be feared, 
however, that few even of the reading | grem have ever 
justly appreciated those difficulties. have nowhere 
seen any thing like a full and accurate exhibition of 
them. I do not pretend to give such an exhibition 
here. To do so would require a volume for itself. 
Those difficulties were of all sorts; they sprang from 
all sources. Never was commander so entirely thrown 
upon his own resources, so entirely dependent upon the 
rectitude of his own purposes, and upon the wisdom of 
his own counsels. 

The career of Napoleon exhibits no war, in all 
resembling that of the Peninsular. His continental con- 
flicts, in fact, were not so much wars as battles, of which 
each, frequently, decided the fate of a country, and 
finished a campaign. It was the doom of the Peninsula 
to be the grand theatre of a continuous, a terrible strug- 
gle. There the choicest troops, and all the greatest 

nerals of France, were collected There, Laborde, 

unot, Ney, Soult, Victor, Lasnes, Jourdan, Massena, 
Marmont, and the mighty master of them all, Napoleon 
himself, led on the imperial armies, All that could be 
done by science, numbers, bravery, pride. and despera- 
tion, to crush the inhabitants, and to dislodge the British 
troops, was attempted. It is to be recollected, too, that 
the invasion of the Peninsula succeeded the general sub- 
jugation of Europe. The terror of the French preceded 
their march, and paralyzed the hearts of their trembling 
victims. The sound of their fame, in proportion as it 
depressed the minds of the Spaniards and Portuguese, 
elevated their own spirits, and filled them with pride and 
confidence The French generals and armies had been 
so accustomed to victory, that they every where looked 
for it as a matter of course. All these generals had ac- 
anh renown prior to their appearance in Spain and 

‘ortugal, and they headed their troops with all the ad- 
vantages which renown imparts. Before the arrival of 
Wellington, they had also possessed themselves of all the 
forts, and overrun the entire country. Such were the 
adversaries of the English commander, and such their 
advantages, 

The Duke of Wellington, on the contrary, when called 
to oppose this dread array, appeared under great disad- 
vantages. He was but little known, either in ig aa 
or on the Continent. In 1805, he returned from India, 
where, for eight or nine years, he had done good service; 
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| Cesar, the emperor, only be compared with Paul, the 

| | missionary, in spirit, in principle, in action, in character, 

| and work, Paul, too, in his own way, was a warrior. 

| [| The distance of time between their respective appearances, 

| | was not great ; they both in part acted in the same spheres, 

| Mjand on the same people. The efforts of their several 

: operations may be examined, compared, or contrasted. 

,| fe | They may be tested also by extension. Ten thousand 

Cesars within fifty years, would have done much towards 

, |the utter depopulation of the globe; a like number of 

:| #§| Pauls would, within the same space, have done as much 

| | towards filling it with the blessings of truth, knowledge, 

| liberty, purity, piety, peace, and happiness. Which, then, 

isthe great man? Which of the enterprises merits the 

3 _ glorious? As were the respective works, such 

so were the agents in their performance. The spiritual 

snd moral difference between Cxsar and Paul is incon- 

e| ceivable. Csesar was the chief priest of Roman idolatry; 
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for which he was, on his arrival, made a knight of the 
Bath, and received the thanks of Parliament. It was 
not till after three years of repose and civil employment, 
that he was sent to Portugal to command the Sritish 
forces. He was also comparatively young ; he bore but 
little military name, and the English government itself 
showed its utter ignorance of his character, and its want 
of confidence, by giving the command, almost immedi- 
ately, to Sir Harry Burrard, an officer whose first and 
almust only act was to check the victorious career of 
Wellington, who had already gained two battles. Bur- 
rard, in turn, was depauedel bs Dalrymple, who was 
soon removed; and in 1809 Wellington was proclaimed 
Marshal-General of the forces. His wonderful talents 
had now a fair field for their development. Now com- 
menced his difficulties, his dangers, his conflicts, his 
glories, and that marvellous display of moral greatness 
which gives him the pre-eminence among his peers. 


Dr. Campbell proceeds to institute a spirited 
inquiry into the moral and military greatness 
of the Duke, and adverts with great force to 
the superiority of the achievements of his 
Grace in the Peninsular War, compared even 
with the victory of Waterloo itself, which, in 
fact, was only the crowning termination of his 
sagacious and far-seeing policy. He observes, 
in reference to the war in Portugal— 


His Grace’s views relative to that war were of a very 
profound and comprehensive order. He considered him- 
self primarily as warring in defence of his own country. 
When the government meditated the recall of the Sritish 
troops, on the ground of the expense, he told them that 
the moment the French were relieved from the pressure 
of military operations on the Continent, they would of a 
certainty incur all risks to land an army in Great Britain. 
“ Then, indeed,” says he, “ would commence an eapensive 
contest ; then would his Majesty's subjects discover what 
are the miseries of war, of which, by the blessing of God, 
they have hitherto had no knowledge ; and the cultiva- 
tion, the beauty, and prosperity of the country, and the 
virtue and happiness of its inhabitants would be destroyed, 
whatever might be the immediate result of the military 
operations. God forbid that I should be a witness, much 
less an actor, in the scene!” A secondary but direct 
object, was the liberation of Portugal. On this point his 
Grace dwells with much earnestness, and with invariable 
hope, in his despatches and letters. His ultimate object 
was the emancipation of Europe, the eyes of which he 
knew to be intently fixed upon him. His views of the 
eras of Napoleon were wonderfully clear and compre- 

ensive. He knew that tyranny has its bounds, and that 
there is a limit to the endurance even of prostrate nations. 
He felt confident that the millions of Europe would, at a 
day uot distant, start up in an agony of revenge, and 
burst their fetters. 
hope never forsook him. Perhaps that hour was the 
divorce of Josephine and the marriage of Maria. On 
that alarming stroke of the tyrant’s policy, he thus re- 
marks :—“ The Austrian marriage is a terrible event, and 
must prevent any great movement on the Continent for 
the present. Still I do not despair of seeing, at some 
time or other, a check to the Bonaparte system. Recent 
transactions in Holland, show that it is all hollow within, 
and that it is so inconsistent with the wishes, the inter- 
ests, and even the existence of civilized society, that he 
cannot trust even his brothers to carry it into execution.” 
Twelve months after this, we find the great captain still 
in the same mood. Writing to Lord Liverpool, “I am 
glad,”’ says he, “ to hear such good accounts of affairs in 
the north. God send that they may prove true, and that 
we may overthrow this disgusting tyranny! However, 
of this I am very certain, that whether true or not, at 
present, something of the kind must occur before long ; 
and, if we can only hold out, we shall yet see the world 
relieved.” Six months later, writing to Lord William 
Bentinck, he proceeds in the same strain. “I have,” 


In the darkest hour, courage and’ 


says he, “long considered it probable, that even we should 
witness a general resistance throughout Europe to the 
fraudulent and disgusting tyranny of Bonaparte, created 
by the example of what has passed in Spain and Porty. 
gal ; and that we should be actors and advisers in these 
scenes; and [ have reflected frequently upon the measures 
which should be pursued, to give a chance of success," 
Such, on December 2ith, J811, were the noble, the al. 
most phrophetic, sentiments of the Duke of Wellington, | 
Such were the adversaries, and such the objects of the, 
English commander. The question now comes, What | 
were the means, and what were the methods, by which 
he prosecuted such objects, in the face of such adversar. | 
ies? These are the elements of the general question of| 
his military and moral greatness. The answer to this) 
question involves a multitude of considerations and in- | 
quiries. If set forth with satisfactory fulness, it would | 
exhibit such a variety and complication of difficulties ang 
trials, as no commander had ever to contend with. 


Among the chief are enumerated the| 
depravity and insubordination of the Bri-| 
tish army—the paucity and wretched con., 
dition of the Portuguese troops—the still more, 
deplorable state of the Spanish army, and the’ 
utter worthlessness of its officers—and the insane | 
cry of these allies to be led to the field when, 
overthrow was certain. | 


Now it was that the real moral greatness of Wellingta 
broke forth with matchless splendour, making the future | 
predominate over the present, and readily sacrificing the| 
temporary applause of the passing hour to universal and | 
permanent glory. The Prince Regent, and the chief per- | 
sonages of + ortugal, became impatient, and began to mur.| 
mur ; the Duke, however, firmly told them that the army | 
was his ; and that he would permit no interference. At 
length the British troops, with most of the officers, | 
well as the allies, became weary of watching the foe, and | 
burned for action. They had not the wisdom to perceive | 
that a course so unpromising was, nevertheless, one which | 
would conduct them in triumph to the capital of France! | 
The Duke was inflexible. He said he would have no 
“ croaking” among his officers ; and that if any were dis 
satisfied, they must withdraw. These officers, however, 
whether remaining or returning, contrived by correspon: | 
dence and otherwise, to do his Grace much mischief. The| 
result of their misrepresentations was a cry of indignant] 
disapprobation from England. It was first insinuated, | 
and afterwards contended, that the army in the Penin. 
sular were pining away, and that the commander was| 
wasting time and money to no purpose. The periodical | 

ress, as usual, soon blew the spark into a flame. Pub- 
fie bodies began to take the matter up. ‘Ihe common 
council of the city of London presented an address to 
the king, calling for inquiry into Wellingtou’s conduct; 
and the subject was subsequently agitated in the House 
of Commons. But nothing could move this moder| 
Fabius ; who calmly says, in a letter to a friend, “I act| 
with a sword hanging over me, which will fall upon me, 
whatever be the result of affairs here ; but they may do 
what they please, I shall not give up the game here as 
long as it can be played.”—* The government are terribly 
afraid that I shall get them and myself into a scrape! 
But what can be expected from men who are beaten in 
the House of Commons three times a week ?” When the 
outery was at its height, on September 6th, 1810, the 
Duke wrote as follows to Forjaz :—“I should forget my 
duty to my coro to the Prince Regent, and to the 
cause in general, if 1 should permit public clamour ot 
panic to induce me to change, in the smallest degree, the 
system and plan of operations which I have adopted, 
after mature consideration, and which daily experience 
shows to me the only one likely to produce a good end.” 


To these difficulties have to be added s 
wavering ministry at home—the conduct of the 
general officers of the British army—the Duke's 
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wisest plans and greatest measures were thwarted, 
opposed, misrepresented, maligned, by those 
whose business it was not to dispute, but to 
obey them—the same parties were constantly 
craving leave of absence, and, incredible as it 
may appear, the first body of officers, with 
put a single exception, had left the Peninsular 
before the general aspect of things began to 
change— 


enced officer by whom both the army and the country were 
thoroughly known. In reference to this, the Duke says, 
“The inconvenience of their going is terrible, and the de- 
tail it throws upon me, greater than I can well manage ; for 
lam first to instruct one, then a second, and afterwards, 
upon his return, the first again, upon every duty. At this 
moment we have seven general officers gone or going home; 
and, excepting myself, there is not one in the country who 
came out with the army, excepting General A. Campbell, 
who was all last winter in England.” In writing to Lord 
Liverpool, Wellington further points out the results to him- 
self, thus :—‘ The consequence of the absence of some of 
them has been, that in the late operations I have been 
obliged to be general of cavalry, and of the advanced guard, 
and the leader of two or three columns, sometimes on the 


same day.” What a condition for a general-in-chief to be in 
while fighting the most renowned marshals of France, with 
her veteran soldiery! In the history of human conflict there 
is nothing for a t to be compared with it. There are 
only two analagous cases of generals adopting the same 
method, both with success, and both, like the Duke, at the 

nse of great public censure. Of those, the first is that 
of Fabius, which acquired for him an immortality of fame; 
but the two commanders are not to be named in the same 
page. The difficulties encountered and overcome by the 
Roman consul, were but as one to a thousand compared 
with those of the British field marshal. The next cuse 
was the splendid one of Barclay, commander-in chief of the 
Russian forces, during the French invasion of 1312; this 
noble-minded man adopted exactly the plan of Wellington, 
which, the French themselves being witnesses, was the best 
possible plan for Russia, while it was the worst for them 
Barclay's treatment, too, exactly corresponded to that re- 
ceived by Wellington. The ignorant but bois erous clamour 
of the empire constrained Alexander to displace him, and 
appoint Kutusof. He was not removed, however, till, by 
his pian of retreat, he had drawn Napoleon into the heart of 
Russia, and thus, in conjunction with other events, secured 
the destruction of the tyrant’s forces. Mark the sequel: as 
the successor of Fabius, to please the Romans, fought the 
battle of the Canna, by far the most disastrous in the 
annals of the Republic, the successor of Barclay, too, to 
please the Russians, fought the battle of Borodino, by far 
the most sanguinary and destructive in modern times. 
Steady adherence to the Fabian policy would have averted 
the dreadful calamities of both these battles, Nothing was 
gained, either at Canne or Borodino, to counterbalance the 
fearful loss. 


T have now finished my case for the claims of the moral 
greatness of the Duke of Wellington. All history, civil or 
nilitary, will be searched in vain for an example of moral 
greatness so splendid and so glorious. During the whole of 
this solitary and tremendous struggle, his moral powers 
vastly preponderated over his mere military genius, towering 
with an elevation which far transcended his achievements 
on the field at Waterloo. The coarse-minded masses, how- 
ever, see no glory but in conflict and slaughter. They forget 
who hath said, “ He that is slow to anger is better than the 
mighty ; and he that ruleth his spirit than he that taketh a 
|tity." The glory of Wellington lies not in the plurality, 
bs in the paucity of his battles, ana in the fact that he 
fought so that he never wantonly shed one drop of human 
blood! He did his utmost to accomplish his object at the 
tallest expense to humanity. This is his real, and it will 
be his lasting, honour ; it is in this that he so much surpasses 
al conquerors of all times. One scarcely knows which 


Hence the Duke had not the benefit of any old experi-* 


more to admire, the prudence, or the humanity of his defen- 
sive system, In his bold defi of the cl of un- 
thinking multitudes, both in England and in the Peninsular, 
heedless alike of human life and probable consequences, 
there is a sublime courage—ineonceivably more glorions 
than was ever displayed m the ordering of battle, and the 
slaughter of men. This, this was heroism! ‘his, this 
was glory! Here it is that Wellmgton had fellowship 
with spirits of the loftiest order! 


With the closing eulogium of the character 
of the noble duke, we must terminate our ex- 
tracts, from which we doubt not many of our 
readers will be induced to peruse a volume re- 
plete with graphic sketches of character, and 
abounding with important and massive truths 
of the highest order, and of the utmost impor- 
tance to the advancement of human _happi- 
ness. 


The Duke of Wellington has been highly favoured. 
There is no case of a first-rate general surviving his wars 
half as long as his Grace has done. After completing his 
military enterprise, he bus had nearly a generation to study 
the arts of peace and of civil yovermnent He has, there- 
fore, enjoyed the opportunity of adding the virtues and 
services of the loyal citizen to those of the faithful and able 
commander— a felicity peculiar to himself—but a felicity 
which has necessarily not been without its perils to his 
fame. His Grace has lived in troublous times, notwith- 
standing they have been times of peace; and, true to lis 
manly character, iu all civil, as well as in all military, cou- 
flicts, he has never shrunk from his share in battle and in 
responsibility. His reputation has, therefore, in all points, 
sustained a fiery ordeal. His friends, however,—and the 
are millions,—have abundant reasou to congratulate bo 
themselves and him on the fact, thit not one leaf of his 
laurels has faded, not a single ray of his lustre been ob- 
scured. This is certainly a circumstance and a satistaction 
of no ordinary kind. His Grace's maintenance, and not merely 
his maintenance, but, upon the whole, his improvement of his 
p»sition, is the most convincing proof of the real greatness of 
his character. That character, at the distance of six and 
twenty years from his great and final vietory, stands forth 
like the public statue which adjoins his mansion, in all the 
strength, grandeur, and majesty of its gigantic dimensions, 
unimpaired by the violence of the civil and political storms 
which, for sv long a space, have raged around it This 
fact demonstrates that the character of his Grace has in it 
nothing factitious ; that it is a piece of pure solid gold, and 
will live in his country’s history so long as true greatness is 
appreciated among mankind. Notwithstanding differences 
from his political creed, notwithstanding some fovlish sayings 
and doings, equally foolish, upright and candid men, of all 
parties, at home, and of all nations, abroad, are of one 
opinion relative to his lofty patriotism, to his political recti- 
tude, and to his moral integrity, 


The Duke of Wellington is incomparibly the first histori- 
cal personage now living. All reflecting, all virtuous men, 
his contemporaries, pronounce his name with feelings of 
respectful esteem, profuund veneration, and admiring gra- 
titude; and history will not reverse, but establish, the 
seueral decision already pronounced by mankind. She will 
make due allowance for his aristocratic origin, for his pecu- 
liar temperament, and for his military education, and con- 
sequent habits; and in these she will find an apology for the 
want of attributes which would have imparted something 
more of a civil air to his noble nature and exalted character. 
History will adjudge, that, not England aloue, but Europe 
and the world, have been his Grace's debtors, and that he 
amply merited the wealth and houours which a grateful 
country awarded him, She will also notice with point and 
significance, that, as in the vegetable world, the bane and 
the antidote always appear in the same field, so the same 
year which, in wrath, ushered into our world a Bonaparte, 
in mercy, sent along with him a Wellington. 
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STANZAS FOR THE MEDITATIVE. 
BY E. L. BLANCHARD. 


Oh ! say what is Fame !—’Tis a bubble of air, 
That bursts at the moment when fullest it seems, 
The fond wish of the artist, the poet’s chief prayer, 
Is this fleetest of visions, this wildest of dreams ; 
Yet, say what is Fame ?—’Tis the dewdrop that lies 
On the glistening leaf of the summer-born flower, 
That blossoms a moment, then withers and dies, 
So the dew-drop of morning as speedily flies, 
And exhaled by the sun disappears in an hour ; 

And this is—FameE. 


Oh! say what is Love !—’Tis the rainbow of life, 
That sparkles the brightest when clouds darken most ; 
*Tis the spring tide of youth with its happiness rife ; 
The plank that we cling to when all else is lost. 
Yet say what is Love !—’Tis the beacon of — 
That guides the lone mariner on through life’s sea ; 

A talisman finding ‘mongst mortals full scope, 
To enchant by a power with which none can cope, 
And forge chains from which none can be free, 

And this is—Love. 


Then say what is Life ?—'Tis the dream of a day, 
A vision composed of joy, sorrow, and grief ; 
A flower—that fades with its semblance away, 
A pain—from which death is our only relief. 
Yet say what is Life, without friendship, or fame, 
Or with either if love for a moment renounced it ? 
‘Tis a picture decayed and in want of a frame, 
In fiction a shadow, in fact, but a name, 
That expires with the breath that pronounced it. 
Knd this is—LIFE. 


Caleb Whitford, of punning memory, was a 
man of most pregnant wit, and seldom lost for 
answer; once observing a young lady earnestly 
at work, knotting frieze for a petticoat, he 
asked her what she was doing? ‘‘ Knotting, 
sir,” she replied, ‘‘ pray, Mr. Whitford, can 
you knot?” “I cannot, madam,” was his 
reply. 


Servitity.—There is nothing more irk- 
some than to hear weak and servile people 
repeat with admiration every silly speech that 
falls from a person of mere rank and fortune. 
The nonsense grows more nauseous through 
the medium of their admiration, and shews the 
venality of vulgar tempers, which can consider 
fortune as the goddess of wit.— Shenstone. 


A gentleman, travelling on a journey, having 
a light sovereign which he could not pass, gave 
it to his Irish servant, and desired him to pass 
it upon the road. At night he asked him if he 


Teague, “but I was forced to be very sly; 
the people refused it at breakfast and dinner; 
so, at a turnpike, where I had fourpence to 
pay, I whipped it in between two half-pence, 
and the man put in into his pocket, and never 
saw it.” 


DiseutsE.—Were we to take as much pains 
to be what we ought to be, as to disguise what 
we really are, we might appear like ourselves, 
‘without being at the trouble of any disguise 
at all.—Rochefoucalt. . 

A Gimstet Eyre.— Miss Pope was one 
evening in the green-room, commenting on the 
excellencies of Garrick, when, amongst other 
things, she said, ‘‘ he had the most wonderful 
eye imaginable—an eye, to use a vulgar phrase, 
that would penetrate through a deal board,”"— 
Ay,” cried Wewitzer, I understand—what 
we call a gimblet eye!” 


Honesty.—There is no man but for his 
own interest hath an obligation to be honest: 
there may be sometimes temptations to be 
otherwise, but all cards cast up, he shall find 
it the greatest ease, the highest profit, the best 
pleasure, the most safety, and the noblest 
fame, to lay hold of the horns of this altar, 
which, in all assays, can in himself protect 
him.—Feltham. 

Sir John Fielding having occasion to takea 
boat at Hungerford Stairs, first demanded, in 
a very audible voice, ‘“‘Who could swim?” 
About forty persons answered in the affirmative, 
‘Indeed, I can’t swim at all,” said a well- 
looking young fellow. ‘‘ Oh, then,” replied 
Sir John, “you are the man; because, for 
your own sake, you will take care of me.” 


Distrnctions.—All our distinctions are ac- 
cidental; beauty and deformity, though per- 
sonal qualities, are neither entitled to praise 
nor censure ; yet it so happens that they colour 
our opinion of those qualities to which man- 
kind have attached responsibility. —Zimmerman. 


A countryman entering the office in which the 
wills are kept at Doctors’ Commons, and, gaz- 
ing at the large volumes on the shelves, asked! 
whether they were all bibles. sir,” ans-| 


had passed the coin. ‘Yes, sir,” replied 


wered aclerk; “ they are testaments.” 
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